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Pjorticultural Societies. 


A London Horticultural 
Show. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 
N no one department of gardening can we 
form a better idea of the progress of the 
times than by attending an exhibition, such as 
the following paper attempts to describe. 
And these fairs are the mediums by which 
new plants become disseminated almost all 
over the world; for if a fortunate individual 
becomes possessed of an honorable certificate 
for his novelty, there seems to be very little 
in the way of its speedy introduction. But 
we in America have not been educated up to 
the mark which admits nothing but the high- 
est grades upon our exhibition tables; and 
yet, in a few of our leading societies, there is 
a marked improvement in this respect,—the 
members evidently cherishing a desire to cull 
out the great amount of poorly-grown plants 
and fruits, and substitute a few perfectly- 
grown specimens, which, beyond a doubt, 
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reflect credit upon their owners. With these 
few preliminary remarks, I will now pass to 
the impressions made upon my mind during a 
first visit to a transatlantic horticultural show. 

The South Kensington Gardens, where the 
exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural Society 
are held, are a show of themselves; and the 
excellent examples of carpet or tapestry gar- 
dening is of the finest character. The conserv- 
atory contains many handsome Palms, Ferns, 
Conifers, and other decorative plants; and in this 
spacious, glass building, surrounded by tropical 
vegetation, is where the Prince of Wales ocea- 
sionally gives a grand entertainment. 

As we step inside the visitors’ entrance, 
we notice a perpetual exhibition of florists’ 
wares,—glass vases for the decoration of ta- 
bles, rustic work of every description, fancy 
flower pots, bouquets and designs in dried flow- 
ers and grasses, and, indeed, innumerable arti- 
cles totempt the eye, as well as exhaust the pock- 
ets, of all enthusiastic gardeners like myself. 

This main hall opens into a large room, 
where are arranged many articles, mostly of 
a “novelty” character, to which the attention 


| of the various committees are especially re- 
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quested. Here was the most extensive col-| of cut blooms was poor. Leaving this ante- 
lection of Lettuce I had ever beheld, consist- | room, we pass along an extensive, narrow gal- 
ing of forty-five varieties; two pots of each. | lery, and emerge into a long room, or, rather, 
Prominently was the noted Hanson, of Phila- | corridor, abundantly lighted on one side; 
delphia origin, and, to my eye, one of the most | whilst on the other extends the one broad 
enticing sorts on the table; but the commit- | table for the display of plants and flowers. 
tee thought differently, and declared it to be | The excellency of this arrangement cannot be 
an old variety under a new name—what, | disputed ; for the visitors, standing with their 
however, they did not say. The Perpignon | backs to this strong light, see only the effect 
is one of the newer kinds, and is valuable on | on the articles exhibited—consequently, show- 
account of not running to seed quickly ; quite | ing them to the very best advantage. 

a desideratum in an American climate. Lac-| The first group of plants on entering is a 
tuca angustina is said to be a distinct species, | superb collection of rare Conifers in large 
recommended only for cutting whilst in a/| tubs, shown by Messrs. Veitch & Son, the 
young state. Tum Thumb is well named, as | celebrated growers of Japanese novelties in 
it is a little, round-headed, compact Cabbage | this line. The specimen of Retinospora ob- 
Lettuce, and just such a variety as we need | tusa aurea, fully eight feet high, was really 
in this country; as is, also, the Victoria, _ grand, reminding one of golden ostrich plumes. 
which, perhaps, made the finest show of all; | Another especially attractive variety was the 
being remarkably solid and regular in outline, | R. filifera, with its rich, green, threadlike 
as well as very large. The Cos Lettuces, a | shoots drooping gracefully down—such as I 
class that we are obliged to dispense with on | believe never drooped a Conifer before ; and 
this side of the Atlantic, but which are the | then a fine plant of Abies polita, the hand- 
perfection of crispness and delicate flavor, | some Japanese Spruce. Thujopsii dolabrata, 
were finely represented here. A curious form | five feet high ; its curious foliage, with silvery 
with dark-red leaves, not unlike the Red | white lines beneath, was more handsome than 
Cabbage, used for pickling purposes, was la- | T had expected to have found it; and, lastly, 








beled Blood Red. Earliest White Stone- | 
head made a fine show, and, perhaps, was as | 
valuable as any, where these kinds succeed. | 
The committee awarded the depositors, Messrs. 
Jas. Carter, Dunnett, and Beale, a bronze | 
medal for this collection. The same firm had | 
on exhibition a novel, yet beautiful display of 
pressed plants, showing the vine, foliage, pods 
and fruit of all the leading varieties of Peas. 
Quite a number of melons, grown under glass, 
were shown in this room; and, through the | 
kindness of those in charge, I had the privi- 
lege of testing several; and, although they 
were all fine, I was better impressed with the 
quality of the Reed’s Scarlet-fleshed than with 
any of the others. A new (?) variety of 
Coleus, shown here for the first time, attracted 
quite a crowd; but, to the eyes of an Ameri- | 
can florist, it was nothing but the Chameleon, | 
a well-known variety here, although labeled | 
Duchess of Edinborough. 





It was too late for Lilies; and the display 


the rarest of all, the Umbrella Pine (Sciado- 
pitys verticillata), at least five feet in height, 
forming a perfect cone, and quite as attractive 
as it was rare. This firm showed roses, such 
as we in America can scarcely hope to equal, 
much less to excel, in our dry climate. The 
queen of this collection was, undoubtedly, the 
Souvenir d’ Elise, of enormous size, and pale 
blush in color—a tea that everybody should 
possess; but we must praise the blooms of 
the well-known Marechal Niel, for they were 
actually the size of saucers, with the richest 
tint of golden-yellow. 

Paul & Sons showed their new seedling, 
the S. Reynolds Hole, with deep crimson vel- 
vety petals ; a rose that must be popular. 

We may readily learn a lesson from the 
manner of showing cut blooms of Carnations, 
as practiced here. Each individual flower is 
placed upon a circular piece of white paper, 
thus bringing out its charms in perfection ; 
and the display of these flowers was perfection, 
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too. Verbenas were shown in little pyramids 
of each variety, which, although beautiful, 
did not give a fair idea of the size of the 
trusses; a quality that should be held indis- 
pensable. And now we arrive at the Gera- 
niums ; a family of no mean importance 
abroad, as well as in our own grounds. There 
were larger collections in the exhibition of 
this than of any other one genus, showing 
that fashion reaches over a broad extent of 
territory. 

Dr. Denny, whose name has been associated 
with so many of the finer new varieties of late 
years, made an excellent display in pots. I 
noticed, as very striking, the following: Cor- 
sair, with an immense truss; flower of fine 
form, and wonderfully brilliant. Col. Wright 
also has an immense truss, and makes a fine 
bedder in England. Gen. Outram is a very 
intense} deep crimson-scarlet, with a large 
truss. Thos. Speed was one mass of scarlet 
flowers, although with rather an open truss. 
Matilda, among pinks, was especially fine. 
M. Rendatler, one of the finest of the pink 
varieties, was a very well-grown plant, five 
feet in diameter. Virgo Maria, pure white, 
was full of bloom; and John Williams, a 
handsome shade of peach, completely hid its 
foliage with bloom. Some of the above speci- 
mens, enormous as it may appear, were fully | 
four feet in diameter, and almost covered | 
with bloom. The bronze and tricolor Gera- 
niums were here in great perfection ; and my | 
regret was, that they would not succeed so 
well with us. Indeed, the leaves were so | 
brilliant in color, and in many instances so | 
wonderfully shaded, as to rival some of our 
gorgeous tropical flowers. 

Geo. Jackman & Son, whose name has been 
connected with the Clematis family for many 
years, showed six of their very choicest seed- 
lings in large tubs. These were handsomely 
grown and trained on wire trellises, shaped 
like a globe; and as they were a mass of 
flowers, one may easily judge of the effect 
they produced. The Fuchsias were the most 
perfect examples of trained specimens that I | 
had ever beheld. Imagine plants from six to 
eight feet high, regular cones, and completely | 
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covered with flowers in every part. The best 
five specimens consisted of the following varie- 
ties: Arabella, Puritana, Perfection, Rose 
of Castille, and Queen Victoria. I have not 
the space to describe all the fine greenhouse 
plants in this grand exhibition, especially the 
Orchids ; but as they were generally confined 
to the newer introductions they, of course, 
attracted considerable attention. Passing out 
of this corridor into another, we came to the 
fruits, fewer in numbers than with us at home, 


| at our finest shows, but each plate fully up to 


the highest standard of excellence. In fact, 
nothing else was admitted. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the Straw- 
berries and Cherries, all of these were grown 
under glass. In glancing down the full length 
of the tables, and seeing huge Pine Apples in 
abundance, Figs, foreign Grapes, and Persian 
Melons, one might readily imagine himself in 
a tropical country. Here I was once more 
favored with a sight of the old Green Gage, 
now rapidly passing into oblivion with us; its 
rather indifferent-looking skin giving evidence 
of the luscious, honeyed flavor concealed be- 
neath. Among Strawberries, which, by the 
way, were shown on green moss, was an enor- 
mous fruit called Souvenir de Reiff. Sir 
Chas. Napier, a curious cockscomb, was also 
exceedingly well grown; and Dr. Hogg, al- 
though pale in color, is said to be of first 
quality. 

I never saw finer Nectarines, however, than 
were on these tables; they looked like speci- 
mens of Crawford Peaches, with smooth skins. 

In thus recounting the result of my obser- 
vations at this great show, doubtless some of 
my readers may charge me with “snobbish- 
ness ;”’ but I can assure such, that I have no 
intention of awarding praise unmerited, simply 
from a prejudice that everything foreign is 
superior to our own. Such is, in fact, very 
far from being the case. We grow, or can do, 
very many things superior to our co-labor- 
ers across the water ; but do we take as much 
pains in admitting nothing beneath a certain- 
standard of excellence upon the tables at our 
exhibitions? Here is the great secret. We 
do not. Hence, our shows are inferior. 
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The AHyreenhouse. 





Greenhouse for December. 


UR readers, with a comfortable green- 

house, will enjoy it most at this season, 
when the outside flowers, and also the bright- 
colored autumn leaves have disappeared for 
the year which is now nearly closed. Now 
is a good time to compare notes, and decide 
what novelties to add to the collection of 
plants. We frequently meet with some good, 
old-fashioned plant in out-of-the-way places, 
which only require to be better known to be 
generally cultivated. It must be also remem- 
bered that all the European novelties are not 
of equal merit; and many plants which are 
fine there, are of little value here; while 
many plants, only fit for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion in England, are much finer outside in 
this country in the summer. 


° . . | 
At this season there is usually more leisure 
time than at any other; for the outside jobs | 


will be few, and limited to fine weather, so 
that every attention must be paid to cleansing 
plants and pots. Have all dirty pots and 


pans washed and stowed away in readiness for | 
Have broken 


potting at the busy season. 
pots and charcoal in readiness for draining 


pots, some sphagnum moss under cover for | 


mixing with orchid and anthenium soil, ete. 


Moss cannot be collected when the swamps | 
If a full supply of soil is not | 
housed, do it at once, or it will be in poor con- | 


are frozen. 


dition when required for use. If there is 


time to spare, some plain wire-baskets can be | 


made ready for filling with various plants at 

the proper season; but many baskets can be 

purchased cheaper than made at home. 
Camellias will now be coming in flower. 


See that there is no dust or water dropped | 
on the flower when the plants are watered, or | 


the flowers will decay in a short time. Be 
careful the plants do not get dry, or the buds 
‘will drop without opening. If press of work 


has prevented washing the foliage it must not | 


be delayed, for it is difficult to do it thor- 


oughly without pressing the flowers when on | 


| 
\the point of opening. If it is desirable to 
| have a number of cut flowers for any special 
| time, these will keep longer if gathered and 
| placed in a cool cellar, free from frost, than 
| if remaining on the plants. 
| Azaleas.—The early varieties which have 
been kept warm will be coming into flower, 
‘and may be placed in a cooler part of the 
/house; but not in a draught. The flowers 
| will last longer when cut, and also on the 
| plants. The old variety, called Ameena, is a 
| very nice little compact sort for early bloom- 
‘ing. We have it in flower by the middle of 
| October in a warm house. Give all the 
| plants at rest a thorough washing with soap, 
‘sulphur and tobacco water, as previously 
| recommended, if not already done, and place 
a few more plants in heat to succeed those 
/coming into flower. Give the plants a good 
soaking of water when required, and keep the 
plants required to bloom at Easter as cool as 
| possible. 
Forcing Plants.—P lace a few more roses 
into a warm house; some plants of Asters, 
Japonicas, and Spirea palmata. Some Lilies 
of the Valley should be placed in a warm 
| place under the stage. Bright light is not 
necessary for the plant when started, but it 
requires abundance of water. A few plants 
of Deutzia gracilis are also useful for early 
white flowers. A few Rhododendrons and 
| Kalmias, if well furnished with flower buds, 
are very gay in the early part of the year, 
and prevent cutting more valuable plants. 
Violets must be protected from frost ; and, 
| for flowering at their season, it is necessary to 
have a few plants in a warm house. These 
| plants dislike much fire heat; especially if 
a dry heat, they soon get covered with red 
| spiders, and become exhausted, so that the 
| main stock should be wintered in frames pro- 
tected from frost, with a few plants in the 
greenhouse to gather from in very cold, 
| stormy weather, when it is not convenient to 
‘open frames. The Marie Louise variety has 
flowered freely with us out of doors this sea- 
son from the middle of September, and is 
covered with flowers at the end of October ; 
but the first sharp frost will take all the per- 
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fume out of the flower, and, probably, pinch 
the foliage. The Czar and King varieties 
are much hardier than the above sort, and 
will usually flower well after remaining out 
all the winter. As soon as frost is gone, 
for this reason, it would be desirable to plant 
these extensively in public parks and ceme- 
teries. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias must be 
kept cool, and not allowed to become dry, or the 
plants will soon be covered with insects. The 
plants will also become weak and spindling. 
A gentle fumigating with tobacco each week 
should be given as a preventive. 

Pelurgoniums will be now growing freely, 
and will require shifting into the pots in 
which they are intended to flower. A good 
loam, with about one-third decayed manure, 
is a good mixture for these plants. These 
plants require abundance of air at every 
favorable time, or they become lankey and 
unsightly ; and if not allowed plenty of room, 
loose the bottom leaves and are only fit to 
stand among other tall plants, instead of 
being dwarf and well-furnished specimens, 
fit to stand alone on their merits. We men- 
tion this from seeing so many poorly-grown 
plants of this class in this country. We are 
aware one cause of the plants being tall and 
badly furnished at the bottom is caused by 
the strong fire heat required during the 
winter months to keep out the severe frosts, 
combined with a strong sun heat, with fre- 
quently such cutting winds that the house 
cannot be opened sufficient without the 
plants being frozen; but by turning off the 
heat early in the morning, and not turning it 
on until absolutely necessary, and then only 
enough to keep the house at 40°, the mischief 
may be prevented to a great extent. But 
where a number of plants are obliged to be 
kept in same house, many of them requiring a 
higher temperature, the only way is to keep 
the Pelargoniums at the coolest part of the 
house. The fancy varieties will grow in more 
heat than the tall-growing varieties, and not 
suffer. In fact, cuttings of these, rooted in 
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inch pots, to flower in May. A few short 
stakes placed round the plants, and the shoots 
tied well down, will cause them to throw a 
number of shoots from the center of plant, 
and they will make fine dwarf bushes. 

Scarlet and Zonale Geraniums must 
be looked over occasionally, and dead leaves 
removed. Any varieties of which the stock 
is short can be propagated at this time if 
more are required. It is best to grow a few 
good kinds, which grow and flower well, in 
preference to a large number, many of which 
are sure to prove unsatisfactory. With the 
new sorts, this can only be proved by a trial ; 
but the best florists now plant out a number 
of plants each year, including all the best 
novelties, so that buyers can see each variety 
growing, and judge for themselves. Of course, 
the first year there is nothing but the raiser’s 
recommendation. An allowance must be 
made for each raiser thinking their own 
darling the most perfect. 

Bulbs.—The earliest will be now coming 
in flower. Give an occasional dose of weak 
manure water; it increases the size of the 
flowers, and also the color. Place a few more 
in heat to succeed the early bloomers. Re- 
move them from the plunging material before 
the tops become drawn up. This is especially 
necessary with Narcissus \and Jonquils, which 
commence to grow very eatly. These plants 
will keep well in any place just protected 
from frost. Bulbs are very useful for window 
and room plants. 

Cyclamens will now be growing freely, 
and commencing to flower. Mark and select 
those plants with the most handsome foliage 
and the freest blooms—there being much dif- 
ference in this respect—for, although all are 
worth growing, some are quite worth growing 
for their beautiful marbled foliage, and others 
are freer in regard to flower, and more desira- 
ble in color. They also vary much in per- 
fume ; some being nearly scentless. We may 
add, that some strains of Cyclamens in this 
country are superior to the best average kinds 
grown in Europe. This we have tested by 


January and grown in a warm house, will | growing selections from each. The plants 


make very handsome bushes in six and seven- | will now require more water; but be careful 
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not to water over the crowns of large bulbs, 


or get the soil sodden, or the bulbs will de- 
cay. A temperature of about 50° is best for 
these plants. 

Chrysanthemums.—Select and mark 
the best and most desirable sorts when in 
flower. There are so many fine sorts that it 


is useless to grow a quantity of the poor | 
One or two dozen varieties, | 


dingy varieties. 
if well selected, will give more satisfaction 
than a larger number. 

Succulents, such as Agaves, Echeverias 


and Cacti, will not require frequent watering, | 


or the roots will perish. Yuccas, although 
requiring more water than the above, will not 
want it often, the variegated sorts being a 
better color when kept moderately dry. 
move any decayed leaves at once, or they will 
decay others. 

Paims, growing in cool houses, must not 
be saturated with water, or the roots will per- 
ish; but these plants must never get very 
dry, or the ends of the leaves die. 
the principal cause of the many unsightly 
plants of this splendid tribe of plants; and it 
must be remembered that many species are 
natives of very hot and moist districts of the 


tropics ; so that it would be useless to attempt | 


to grow these in anything but a tropical tem- 


perature ; but there are many species which | 


will grow and flourish well in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and also in the open air during 
the summer. The taste for these plants is 
fast growing in this country. 


the plants when well cultivated. Until re- 
cently, only those traveling in Europe have 
the opportunity to see well-grown Palms; but 
now they can be seen in this country as well 
grown, and with the same varieties as large 
as in Europe, although at present there is 
no large house here in which to show them 
to full advantage. Something of the sort is 
proposed at Philadelphia. We hope it will 
be carried out. 

Orchids.—Several of the winter-flowering 
varieties will now be in full beauty. Zygo- 
petalon crinitum being now fine, and, on 
bright, sunny days, will perfume a large 


Re- | 


This is | 


This is not to | 
be surprised at, from the grace and beauty of | 
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house. These plants are growing all the 
| year, and will do well in a house not much 
| below 50° at night; but in a cool house will 
not require frequent watering. ; 

Lelia anceps will also be in full beauty. 
This is a splendid species—will grow well in 
a cool house, and last from six weeks to two 
months in flower. 

Lyperpedium insigne will also be in 
flower. This will last for two months or 
| more in flower in a sitting-room, and for weeks 
_after cutting, placed in water. 





This is one 
of the best plants for a novice in orchid 
growing. 

Lelia autumnalis, albida, and acu- 
| minata will also be in full flower. Autum- 
nalis is more difficult to grow and flower sat- 
_isfactory than any of the above named, but 
| very beautiful when in flower. 
| Cattleya Triane will be commencing to 
| flower. These are very interesting, for scarcely 
"any two are exactly alike; and, with a num- 
ber of plants, there will be a succession of 
| flowers for several months. If the plants are 
in good health the flowers will last for seven 
or eight weeks. The Guttatum varieties 
‘usually flower two or three times in the 
year; so that usually a few flower during 
'the winter. The old-fashioned Maxilearia 
picta, although not very showy, from the 
abundance of bloom and the pleasant perfume, 
which resembles hawthorn, is worth growing, 
and will be in flower at this season; also 
several varieties of Odontoglossums ; but these 
| are not very satisfactory plants in this climate. 
The summers are too hot, and too much fire 
heat required in the winter to keep out frost. 

Oncidium Cavendishii, altissimum, 
and ornithorhynchon will also be in flower, 
and are very useful to decorate tall vases of 
flowers. Care must be taken not to allow 
any of these plants to become dust-dry, which 
they may do if standing near the heating ap- 
paratus ; or to allow drip in the young 
growth, especially if grown in a cool house. 
The Peristeria or Dove plant will now have 
finished its growth, and must be kept dry and 
hot if expected to flower next summer. Many 
people are disappointed with this plant from 
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purchasing small, imported plants, with, per- 


haps, a small, abortive flower stem, which is, 
perhaps, the only attempt at flowering ever seen 
during a lifetime. In fact, this may be said as 
to many other Orchids. Good flowering plants 
will always command a comparative high price. 
Marantas, Alocasias, and stove plants 
generally, will require keeping rather dry at 
this season; but not dry enough to let the 
roots perish, which would soon be the case 
with our dry atmosphere, bright sun, and 
strong night fires, if the plants are neglected 
for a few days. 
_ 
Salvia Splendens 
TP\HIS is one of the oldest of winter-flowering 
plants, and is the most suitable for con- 
servatory decoration, at that season. It is 
highly ornamental when the plants do not ex- 
ceed twelve or fifteen inches in height, and as 
much in diameter ; but specimens from six to 
seven feet in height, and from three to four 
feet in diameter, and covered all over with 
spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers, produce a 
very fine effect. The manner in which these 
growing specimens are grown is exceedingly 
simple, and can be briefly described. The 
cuttings are struck in the autumn, wintered in 
a greenhouse, and potted off singly into thumb 
pots in February, using a compost consisting 
of three parts loam and one part leaf-mould 
which suits them admirably. When they are 
well established in the small pots, they are 
gradually hardened off, to admit of their being 
planted out in an open border by the end of 
May. A rather shady situation is selected 
and they are allowed to grow naturally, and 
by the autumn, they are usually three or four 
feet in height, and well furnished ‘with side- 
branches to the ground. 
Early in September they are taken up with 
a good ball of soil, and transferred as quickly 
as possible into ten or twelve-inch pots, large 
enough to take the ball of soil, without injur- 
ing the roots. As a rule, pots of the smallest 
size possible are used, as the plants bloom 
profusely when they are confined at the roots. 
Managed as above directed, and placed in a 
greenhouse when potted, they begin to flower 
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in December, and they are then removed to 
an intermediate conservatory, where they con- 
tinue to produce their showy flower until far 
into the spring. One of the most important 
matters to observe is to carefully guard against 
their suffering from dryness at the root, be- 
cause, if they do, the result will be the loss 
of the foliage towards the lower part of the 
plant.—Gardener’s Record. 
a 
Bignonias for the Conservatory. — 
The Gardener’s Record says: There are very 
few of the Bignonias that will not succeed in 
a warm conservatory,—by this I mean one in 


which the temperature never falls below forty- 


five degrees in winter. Even old B. venusta, 
which has always been looked upon as a stove 
plant, and as requiring a strong bottom heat 
to flower it, succeeds admirably under con- 
servatory treatment. The Tecomas, the near 
allies of the genus Bignonia, are all suitable 
Indeed T. radi- 
cans and T. grandiflora are quite hardy, as 
are also Bignonia capreolata and B. crucigera. 
The following six will be found a good selec- 
tion, viz. :—Bignonia jasminoides, B. venusta, 
B. Chirere, B. speciosa, B. spectablis, and B. 
purpurea. To these might be added Tecoma 
meonantha and T. splendida. 

Tacsonia exoniensis jis a cross between 
T. Van Volzxemi and T. mollissima, and, 
with the strong-growing habit of the latter, it 
combines the free, flowery character of the 
former. The flowers, when looked at against 
the light, are of a clear rosy magenta hue, 
and, as in the case of T. Van Volxemi, they 
hang suspended from the vigorous shoots or 
slender footstalks, but not so long as those of 
its vermilion-colored congener. It would 
appear to be an almost perpetual flowerer ; 
and it might be effectively associated with 
the brilliant-colored parent, which has been 
well described as “almost unequalled as a 
greenhouse climber.” 

A Splendid Pampas Grass.—A_ con- 
tributor to Gardener's Chronicle this year 
says he had a very fine tuft, measuring 35 
feet round and 10 feet 6 inches high, with 102 
fine spikes upon it. 


for conservatory decoration. 
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Hints for the Lawn. 

eer from the appearance of their 

grounds, many people are laboring under 
the impression that the season for work is past, 
now that the frost has destroyed the foliage 
on the trees, and the bright, cheerful flowers 
in their beds. Notso at all. It is just as 
incumbent upon us to tidy up our out-door 
surroundings as ever; and there is a great 
deal of necessary work to be performed which 
is not unfrequently neglected. 

Although we are not in favor of trimming 
at this season of the year, yet there is occa- 
sionally an old branch that requires to be cut 
away, cither on account of disease, or else to 
open up some distant view. In case we do 
trim, always protect the wound by coating it 
over with a solution of gum-shellac, or clay, 
so that the scar will quickly heal over, before 
the exposed part shall have become diseased. 
Do not delay planting too late in the season ; 
as this should be termed winter-setting, and 
notautumn. Roots that have time to prepare 
for cold weather by the formation of new 
fibres, and that have the finely pulverized soil 
well settled about them by the fall rains, will 
inevitably stand the winter better than those 
removed very late. Be sure to stake up every 
tree so removed, whether early or late, as well 
as any other specimen that is inclined to sway 
about in the wind; this shaking by the wind 
causing trouble in many instances. 


Around each tree on the lawn shake one or | 


two forkfuls of long-stable manure. This serves 
not only as an excellent mulch, but the solu- 
ble matter will be carried down to the roots, 
ready for the new growth of next spring. 

Any young trees of small size, especially 
Conifers, should have a few evergreen boughs 
tied neatly and loosely around them. It is 
better to keep off the sun during winter than 
to endeavor to keep the plants warm. 
heed the advice of over-nice friends, who say 
rye straw is so clean-looking, and forms such 
a smooth, regular cone. We can’t help that. 


Never | 


| Appearance is all very well; but it is only a 

|secondary consideration beside utility. A 

| close-confined air around living plants is al- 
most sure death to them, as it is to the animal 
world. 

Our flower beds need attention at this sea- 
son. Those that have been filled with Coleus 
and other tender plants must be cleaned out, 
and the surface neatly raked over. Apply a 
good coat of rich manure, and let it lay until 
next spring. Of course, bulbs should have 
been planted long since. These must have a 
covering of manure ; but be very careful that, 
as soon as the warm days appear, this is 

| gradually removed, to prevent the plants from 
drawing-up—pale and yellow. 

Bulbs should occupy beds that have a warm, 
sunny aspect; and after the bloom is over, 
and the foliage has matured, they are then 
suitable for sowing with annuals, such as 
Phlox Drummondi, Portulacca, ete.; or, if 
the taste of the proprietor runs that way, for 
laying out in the new “tapestry”’ style. But 
whatever is used, let it be small, and not 
large rooted, as the now dormant bulbs below 
may suffer. In the less frequented portion of 
the grounds lay out and plant beds of hardy, 
herbaceous plants. We say less frequented, 

| because, although showy when in bloom, this 
does not last long, and then they have a neg- 
lected look. But our readers should not feel 
| discouraged on this account; for this hardy 
and valuable class are among the most inter- 
| esting of our cultivated flora. This is the 
| proper season to divide them, as many of the 
| species start into active growth very early in 
\spring. The smallest piece of most kinds 
grow readily, provided each piece of root has 
|a bud at the top. 
| The taller-growing sorts should be at the 
back, and the dwarfs near the front edge, to 
| preserve the symmetry. After planting, give 
the whole surface of the bed either a slight 
| dressing with coarse manure or leaves, after 
| cutting down all the unsightly old stems. 
Rake the lawn carefully over after the 
| leaves have ceased to fall, and apply a dress- 
ing of short, well-rotted manure, to be fol- 
|lowed with a coat of ground plaster next 





spring; and if you do not have an extra 


richness to the turf, then charge us with being 
false prophets. A coat of ground bones is 
also to be recommended highly. Some peo- 
ple do not like to cut their grass very late in 
the season ; preferring to allow it to rot down 
on the surface and protec the roots. Others, 
again, say cut it off and let it lay, as it will pro- 
tect as well in one instance as the other. Doubt- 
less it will; but we fear the cutting late in the 
autumn has a tendency to hurt all vegetation. 

Gravel walks and drives should receive 
some attention before they become sticky and 
soft. The edges must be neatly trimmed, 
and all holes or depressions carefully leveled 
up, and thoroughly rolled hard. Coal ashes 
and coarse cinders make as firm a walk as 
anything else ; and, when once firm and well 
packed, they remain so for years. It is per- 
fect nousense to expect to have a hard road 
without a deep bed of broken stones; and 
yet some people try to delude themselves into 
forming such, under the fallacy of economy. 
This is poor economy indeed. 

And as soon as winter is upon us, with all 
its severity, then the real value of evergreens 
is fully apparent. As we sit by the side of a 
very warm fire, and look out over the lawn, 
these green reminders of summer days appear 
doubly valuable in our eyes. They are the 
one link that binds us to green trees and 
bright flowers, that for the present have 
passed away; but which will assuredly reap- 
pear with the advent of our feathered friends. 

Winter has its uses, let grumblers say what 
they will; for at no other season have we 
more leisure, or can we better appreciate the 
necessities of our lawn than now. Sugges- 
tions of our friends, and ideas of our own, 
should have due weight in our plans for the 
future. A place is never completed, or else 
there are very many of us who would be un- 


happy indeed, 


A- small change here, or a 


' 
little addition there, will, in many instances, | 


give a new and improved character to a place, 
that somehow did not appear quite the thing, 
although very beautiful. 

There are dozens of insignificant articles 
that we know we shall require next season ; 
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and during the cold, stormy days of winter is 
just the time to prepare them; for there is 
plenty to be done as soon as spring starts the 
vegetation. Stakes, labels, and other like 
assistants, close to one’s hand, are of the 
greatest use when very busy. 

Seeds should be collected, dried, and put 
away in a dry place; and cuttings of shrub- 
bery may be made into suitable lengths, and 
buried to the topmost bud in the soil. Ex- 
amine the hedge to see that no dead weeds or 
leaves have accumulated to entice the ground- 
mouse. See that no loosened twig of your 
favorite vine is flapping about in the wind. 
A minute or two devoted to this work may 
be rewarded by extra bloom in the future. 


Pruning Prairie Roses.—No other hardy 
plant can show such a cataract of bloom, or 
display it with more elegance than these mag- 
nificent roses. But they should stand well 
away from the eye, like an oil painting; and 
as for fragrance they have none to offer. The 
best position is against the wall of a back 
building, a hundred feet or more from the 
front or chief point of view. The wall is con- 
venient for support and spread, and the cool, 
rich soil around and beneath the building 
secures luxuriance of growth. Red and white 
varieties planted together, as the Queen and 
Baltimore Belle, enhance the beauty of either, 
especially when distance lends enchantment 
to the view. That which mars their beauty, 
and the satisfaction of the culturist of these 
grand climbers, is the almost universal omis- 
sion of seasonable pruning. All the old wood 
should be sheared out directly after blooming, 
just as is done with cap raspberries after 
fruiting, and at the same season, about the 
first of August; the earlier it is done the 
stronger will be the young wood for the next 
summer’s bloom. All that is left will appear 
bright and growing, and, if neatly tied up, will 
delight the eye and fill the thought with expec- 
tations of a still finer, stronger and brighter 
| show next season, from the more numerous 

and better ripened fruit buds and a freer flow 
| of sap up the healthy young wood.—Country 
| Gentleman. 
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For this purpose, among the best will be 
| found the Norway Spruce. 


This tree transplants well, grows rapidly, 


'and when small is one of the most beautiful 


Evergreens. 


An Address, by S. B. Parsons, before the Rural 
Club of New York, November 12, 1874, 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Rural Club: 
NOME time ago I had occasion to discourse 
to you upon jewelry and hardware—the 
precious and the common among trees and 
plants. 

I spoke more particularly of the deciduous, | 
and only glanced at evergreens. I could not 
approach then, save with reluctant steps, for 
we were then gathering up our dead from the 
worst battle field they had ever known—a 
battle field where insect combatants were not, 
but where two powerful conquerors—frost and 
sun—had slain their victims by thousands. 

That battle, however, being over, the recu- 
perative powers of the past two years have 
restored us much of the old beauty, although 
we miss still the forms of many friends who 
were once our pride and joy. 

We learn to look upon that disaster as an 
accident—as an unusual diversion of the forces 
of nature. A house may be destroyed by 
lightning, but we do not hesitate to build 
another. So we go on now, gathering around 
us all that is beautiful in nature, while art 
lends its aid in the grouping and coloring. 

The jeweller, before setting his diamond, 
prepares for it the more gross material; so I 
will endeavor to present to you, by their com- | 
mon names, as far as possible, first those ever- 
greens which are valuable for a ground work, 
although deficient in the qualities requisite for 
the best effects when planted singly. 

Planting.—Assuming that you have a 
lawn of several acres, the first effort will be 
to plant its outside lines so thickly as to hide | 
it from the outer world and give it that retiracy | 
which is the charm of a country home. 

For immediate effect, the trees used for this | | 
purpose should be about ten feet apart, pro- | 
vided the planter has nerve enough to trans- | 
plant or cut them down when they interfere | 
with each other. 


| larger. 


of trees. Its beauty loses, however, after ten 
feet ; often looks well at twenty; and from 
twenty to forty feet frequently becomes so 
rusty, thin and ill-favored that it is worthy 
only of the axe. Occasionally, however, I 
have seen a single specimen, or perhaps a 
whole belt, preserve its thickness and thrifti- 
ness even to fifty or sixty feet. These are 
only exceptions ; unthriftiness, when large, is 
the rule. 

When small, the young growth is luxuriant 
and the pendant form of the soft wood gives 
it a very graceful appearance. The Norway 
Spruce cannot be dispensed with for any form 
of planting. 

While transplanting easily, under favorable 
circumstances, its roots are very impatient of 
cold winds, and ten minutes exposure of them 
to such, even if not freezing, are sufficient to 
kill the tree. 

For this ground work the Austrian Pine 
and the Scotch Fir come next in order by 
their compactness, rapid growth and patience 
of pruning where interference occurs. The 
bright green of the former and the bluish tint 
of the latter, form a marked contrast. For 
single specimens, the Austrian Pine will also 
be entitled to a prominent place. 

Next will come the graceful and refined 
Hemlock, a native of our own forests, and suc- 
ceeding much better when planted among 
other trees. However fine in its native hab- 
itat, it here loses its beauty as it becomes 
This can be retained, however, by 
judicious trimming. No-tree, not even the 


| Yew or Arbor Vitae, bears the shears better, 


or is better adapted to the topiary or artificial 
| style. 

The White Pine will come next for this 
ground work, although the wide spread of its 
branches better adapt it for positions where 
more room can be given. This is the noblest 
of all the Pines; rich, feathery and majestic 


it towers above them all, and the music of its 
| leaves gives a charm possessed by no other tree. 





Those I have named being used for the 


ground work, the taste of the planter must be 
relied upon for grouping or planting singly 


some of those which I will name in the order 
of their size and merit. 

Fivs.—First will come the Nordmann Fir, 
a grand tree from the eastern slopes of the 
Caucasus. Its habit is close and compact, its 
color is a rich dark glossy green, its ultimate 
stature is among the highest, and it has a 
royal aspect approached by few other trees. 
The Noble Fir of California would approach 
it nearly, but for its very slow growth. The 
blue tint of the latter is very marked, and, 
when reaching a height of fifty feet, it is very 
imposing. Another very beautiful tree is the 
mountain form of the Picea grandis, and very 
distinct from the flat-leaved coast form. Hap- 
pening to be the first to send it to England, 
it was there given our name, and is now con- 
My 
best specimen, killed two years ago, was 


sidered their most beautiful evergreen. 


Its leaves curled 
up in graceful curves around its stems, and 
lovers of trees would sit upon my piazza and 
gaze upon it for a quarter of an hour together. 
Unfortunately, it is very difficult to propa- 
gate, rarely to be obtained, and transplants 
very badly.” I cannot forbear to mention its 


indeed a thing of beauty. 


qualities, although I do not care to excite 
your desires for that which it is difficult to 
obtain. 

The Cephalonian Fir is a noble tree of 
tall stature. Some years ago I made an 
ascent of the Black mountain in Cephalonia, 
for the purpose of seeing this tree in its native 
habitat, and I was not disappointed. Clothing 
the upper mountain sides, with sufficient room 
for their branches, they rose well furnished to 
a height of eighty feet, and well repaid the 
labor of the ascent. 

The Grecian Fir somewhat resembles it, 
and in color is between it and the Nordmann 
Fir. 

The Picea firma of Japan is a flat-leaved 
and very distinct species, of rapid growth. 

The Siberian Fir is a charming species, of 


slow growth, and color unequalled in its | 


freshness. 
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The European Silver Fir is sometimes 
fine, but so inferior to many others of the 
genus, and so apt to deteriorate with age, 
that it can never have a very prominent place. 

For our climate, the family of Piceas is by 
far the best of all the Conifers. 

The Oriental Fir belongs to the Abies 
family, and is an exceedingly refined, com- 
pact and beautiful tree. It is one of those to 
which the eye will frequently turn and be 
satisfied. 

The White Spruce of our northern forests 
is scarcely surpassed for the symmetry of its 
shape. It growth is also compact, and it has 
a blue-steely tint, valuable for the production 
of strong contrast. The Menzies and Engel- 
mann Spruce have also this steely tint to per- 
The 
color of the Engelmann is quite remarkable 
for its light bluish gray, and the young shoots 
are very beautiful. It is yet, however, diffi- 
cult of attainment. 


fection, and are species of rare merit. 


The Bhotan Pine is a very graceful tree 
from the Himalayas, growing as rapidly and 
as tall as the White Pine, somewhat resem- 
bling it in general appearance, but with more 
drooping, pendulous leaves. It is not, how- 
ever, so well adapted as the White Pine to all 
localities. 

The Pinus Ayacahnite is a perfectly hardy 
species, from the mountains of Mexico, of a 
still more drooping and graceful habit, and 
remarkable for the light green of its foliage. 

The Pinus nuerghus is a second-class tree 
of rather bush-like habit, and rarely growing 
over fifteen feet. Its spreading and marked 
character make it essential to a lawn. The 
Atlas Cedar is very distinct and beautiful,— 
the nearest approach to the Cedar of Lebanon 
which is permissible in this climate, and 
thought by some botanists to be only another 
form of it. 

The Adies elata is a variety of the Norway 
Spruce, and is a remarkable tree, and always 
excites admiration. It throws out its branches 
like the naked hairy arms of a giant, and 
grows with the greatest luxuriance. 

Having thus disposed of a few of the larger 
| trees, we come to those of smaller growth, 
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scarcely beyond the stature of shrubs and 
adapted to the foreground, the points on curv- 
ing walks, small town gardens or cemetery 
lots. 

Small Evergreens.—For this the Conical 
Spruce is a very neat and compact miniature 
tree, never getting too large for its surround- 
ings, and always giving satisfaction. 

The Weeping Norway Spruce is like a sad 
child with branches always drooping and hug- 
ging its parent stem. If its leader is kept 
trained upright a tree will be produced with 
height five times the diameter of its branches. 

The Gregorian Spruce is a sport of the 
Norway Spruce, rarely reaching over two and 
spreading three or four feet. 
riant and striking. 

The Hudson Bay Fir is a dwarf plant of 
the same character, with bluish silvery foliage 
and a more glossy-green than the (Gregorian 
Spruce. 

The Weeping Silver Fir has a more com- 
pact and richer foliage than the Weeping Nor- 
way Spruce, and with its leader trained in the 
same way will surpass it in beauty. 
or small garden should be without it. 

The Variegated Hemlock is a white tipped 
variety of marked distinctness, and worthy of 
a place where contrasts are wanted. 


It is very luxu- 


No lawn 


growing close and compact, like a Yew, and 
one of the sorts that always attract observa- 
tion. 

But the gem of all gems is the Weeping 
Hemlock. If left to itself, it will remain 
trailing upon the ground ; but if the leader is 
tied to a firm stake it can be carried to any 
reasonable height, and each tier of branches 
will then droop in graceful curves toward the 
ground, and more like an evergreen fountain 
than any tree known. 


If the Nordmann Fir is the king among | 


conifers, the Weeping Hemlock is worthily his 
queen. 


The Dwarf White Pine has a feathery and | 


soft aspect, which make it very attractive ; 


rapid and compact, has its marked distinction 
of color. 


| plorer. 
and the Dwarf Scotch Fir, although more | 





Yews.—The whole Yew family is remarka- 
ble for its substantial and enduring qualities. 
The lives of single specimens number hun- 
dreds of years, and they were largely used 
when the topiary style of gardening was in 
vogue. Qn Long Island all of them are 
hardy, while the Irish or pyramidal is the 
better when shielded by other shrubs from the 
keenness of a northwestern wind. Indeed all 
of them would be the better for this slight 
protection. 

The common English Yew, is too well 
known to need description. Its dark foliage 
and capability of being clipped into fantastic 
forms, give it a place which can only be at- 
tained by other members of its own family. 

The “rect Yew is the most prominent of 
these. It is more upright in its form, more 
hardy against cold, smaller and finer in its 
foliage, and in many ways superior to the com- 
mon English Yew. 

The Irish Yew has nothing like it in form. 
The diameter of its foliage is scarcely one-fifth 
of its height, and its color is rich and dark. 

The Japan Yew has larger leaves, stronger 
and more luxuriant growth, and larger diam- 
eter of foliage, in proportion to its height, 


| than the Irish Yew, which it somewhat re- 
| sembles in form. : 
The Macrophylla Hemlock is very distinct, | 


The Golden Yew is the most striking of all. 
When the new growth is upon it, in June, its 


| surface is like burnished gold, to be seen from 


all points. I know of nothing so valuable for 
rich color effects, and cannot easily forget the 


| view which burst upon me when I came from 


behind the shrubbery upon the Italian garden 
of Elvaston Castle, where crowns and pagodas 
and birds and arm chairs, made of the Golden 
Yew, interspersed with clipped forms of the 
English Yew, made a charming scene which I 
cannot describe to you in adequate terms. 

The Elegant Ycw is a lighter tipped vari- 
ety, somewhat resembling the Golden. 

The Cephalotarus is a yew-like Chinese 
tree, introduced by Fortune, the Chinese ex- 
It has a very light foliage, bears 
clipping well, and is so marked in its character 
that it should be in every collection. 

[Vo be Continued. 








The Slower Harden, 


The Flower Garden. 


BY RURALIST. 


Phlox.—Those acquainted with the differ- 
ent varieties of the Phlox drummondii would 


feel satisfied that all the desirable colors were | 


represented by that genus. Still, another 
species, bearing large, yellow blossoms and 
dwarf, robust foliage aud branches, has been 
added, named Isabellina. 
sesses peculiarities of its own; it delights in 
the morning sun, and noon and afternoon 
shade. Plants of this kind, growing in the 
latter situation, bloomed more profuse than 
those that had the sun to shine on all day; 
the soil and treatment in both cases being 
equal. The petals of those that had the 
morning sun and afternoon shade were thicker, 


This species pos- 


larger, tougher, and more of deep yellow; 
while those that had the benefit of the all-day 


sun were, in every respect, inferior and more | 


inclined to curl around the edges. The Isa- 
bellina is a willing and profuse bloomer, con- 
tinuing an uninterrupted display of dull, yel- 
low blossoms the whole summer and autumn ; 
should be watered freely when the plants are 
small, and slackened gradually as the buds 
commence to form. 


I will now refer to another family, and at- | 


tempt a mild description of a very rare and 
almost new Lilliputian zonale geranium, named 
“ Aurantia striata.” This plant is distin- 
guishable in any collection, and will at once 
take the eye of the critic on account of its 
unique and tidy habits of compactness, unpar- 
alleled density of panicles, and conspicuous 
symmetry of proportion. 

Stem very thick and robust, spreading into 


several branches, and growing uniformly to- | 
. af 
gether, with none taking much advantage of 


the other. Foliage surprisingly dense, almost 


entirely concealing the stem and branches, 


together with the lower portion of the pedun- | 


cles. 


Leaves rather small, velvety and substap- 
tial. 


Surface deeply marked with a broad, 
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| dark-brown zone, leaving a center and margin 

of green. Flower stems and buds produced 

astonishingly rapid, and burst into large trusses 
| of blossoms that are both peculiar and attract- 
ive. Petals bright salmon, coloring to tints of 
pale orange towards the edges. “Under side 
of petals beautifully splashed with white mark- 
ings and veinings. . 

The willingness displayed by this plant in 
maintaining a succession of bloom impresses 
me that, if asked to point out the most pro- 
| fuse bloomer in our collection, I would un- 
| hesitatingly point to Aurantia striata. 





| Flower Garden for December. 


\ ] E may say, with the naturalist, under the 
head of snakes in Ireland, there are no 
| snakes in Ireland; there is no outside flower 
| garden in the northern and middle states in 
| December ; but if any soil or manure requires 
carting to the beds or borders, it can be done 
without injury to the turf when frozen, and 
will be ready for use when the frost is out of 
the ground, and leaves and prunings can be 
burnt out of the way, and stakes obtained for 
next season’s tying; and beds of bulbs not 
yet mulched should be done at once; and all 
the bedding plants in safe quarters, examined 
and cleaned, and duly attended to for water, 
and occasionally fumigated with tobacco. 


scsi leiilaeeeialia i as 

Subtropical Bed.—A very effective bed 
was planted, this summer, in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, Paris, it consisted simply of a 
bed of Papyrus plants, edged with Cyperus 
| alternifolius. The bed was raised a little in 
the center, and covered with a rich mulching 
of decayed leaves. 


It was at once graceful 
|and effective. 


In the same garden was an 
edging to a shrubbery border, formed by 
Centranthus ruber, and its white variety 
planted alternately. This formed a very 
bright and pleasing belt. 


SUE“ onee 


A lady in Leeds, England, distributes hya- 
cinths and other bulbs among the Sabbath- 
school children, as prizes to be awarded to the 
most successful cultivators. 
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Fruits for Small Gardens. 


BY ANDREW 8. FULLER. 





N selecting fruits for cultivating in a small 
garden, far more care is requisite than for 
grounds of considerable extent. Few owners 
of limited grounds care to experiment beyond 
what is actually necessary to determine the 
adaptation of varieties to their soil and cli- 
mate. 

The novice, however, if he consults cata- 
logues, or more pretentious works on horticul- 
ture, is very likely to become confused by the 
long array of names of varieties, each minutely 
described, and with the usual number of 
adjectives employed in extolling their merits. 

I do not say this in a sarcastic spirit; for 
every word said in praise of a fruit may be 
true. Still, in certain localities, it will surely 


prove to be utterly worthless for cultivation. 


The orange is a grand fruit for Florida, 
but of no value for field culture in New York ; 
and the reverse of this is true in regard to 
our best varieties of apples and pears. This 
law of adaptation of species and varieties to 
climate as well as soil, is far more potent than 
even some of our most experienced horticul- 
turists are willing to admit; hence, the many 
failures of otherwise well-directed efforts. The 
amateur, who has never had occasion to look 
into the subject, is liable to fall into the error 
of putting a too general meaning upon the 


words of writers on horticultural matters ; and | 


that which puzzles him most is not what to 
select, but what to avoid ; for he probably wants 


“only one variety out of every hundred de- | | supplied by the nearest markets. 


that, to elevate the tastes of the masses, the 
very best-flavored sorts should always be ree- 
| ommended, 
| It is well enough to aim high, if the game 
is worth the powder, and the marksman can 
| afford the expense; but the owners of small 
gardens are not supposed to be, as a class, 
men who are disposed to spend money without 
| receiving a full equivalent therefor. 

It is far better that a family should have a 
full supply of a really good fruit, than to ob- 
tain only an occasional taste of something of 
a superlative order. 

Garden Arrangement.—Fruit trees, 
such as pears, apples, plums, and peaches, 
should be planted very sparingly in what 
would be termed small gardens, say, from a 
quarter of an acre to an acre. Most persons, 
however, fall into this error of planting too 
many large trees, and their grounds soon be- 

come shaded, to such an extent that the really 
'more valuable products have to be excluded. 
A few dwarf pears, or apples, may, however, 
be introduced, or a less number of standards, 
if planted where they will not shade ground 
required for other purposes. There are vege- 


| tables, and some of the small fruits, which 


succeed well in partial shade—therefore may 
be cultivated among trees, for a few years at 
least; but such an arrangement will necessa- 
'rily be only temporary, and calculations must 
be made accordingly. But whether it would 


| be advisable to admit large trees into a small 
garden, or not, will depend very much upon 


circumstances. If they are introduced, a 
selection of varieties should be made,—not 
‘only to suit the tastes of the family, and to 
| meet certain wants that cannot readily be 
For in- 


scribed as good, or very good. Then, again, | stance ; winter apples can, usually, be pur- 
he will seldom think of selecting a sort de- | chased in market cheaper than a man with 
scribed as second or third rate in quality, | | limited grounds can afford to produce them ; 
although experience may in time teach him | and the same is probably true in regard to 
that such are frequently the most valuable, if certain sorts of peaches, plums and pears; 
not a dernier resort. The writer has more | | especially in the older and thickly settled 
than once been severely criticised for speaking | portions of the country. The idea should be 
well of, or recommending, certain fruits of | to produce those kinds which are most profit- 
inferior quality for particular locations; his | able,—not for the market, but the household ; 
critic taking the high but untenable ground, | and this will certainly bring us to the more 





delicate and perishable kinds, especially to 
what are termed 

The Small Fruits.—These are usually 
more certain to produce a crop than the larger 
sorts; besides, readily confined to a small 
space. They can also be changed without 
any great cost of time, should the sorts first 
planted prove unworthy of cultivation. Be- 
sides, some of the very best varieties are 
never seen in market in prime order, for the 
very good reason that it is impossible to trans- 
port them, when fully ripe, to any considera- 
ble distance. Consequently, if one would 
have such fruits they must cultivate them, or 
obtain a supply of some neighbor. 

Blackberries.—Some may object to intro- 
ducing the blackberry into gardens on account 
of its thorns, as well as the habit of most of 
the varieties in producing suckers at a con- 
But 
if the canes are trained to stakes or trellises, 
and the 
twice during the summer, the objections named 
are scarcely worthy of the least consideration. 
It is only through neglect that a “ blackberry 
patch”? becomes a nuisance. North of the 
latitude of New York city, we have no variety, 
which has been thoroughly tested, that equals 
the Kittatinny in size, productiveness, and 
hardiness of the plants. 

The Dorchester is a little earlier, not quite 
as large as the Kittatinny, and a valuable 
sort for the north. South of the latitude 
named, Wilson’s Early merits attention; it 
being the largest variety known, but not supe- 
rior to the Kittatinny in flavor. 


siderable distance from the main plants. 


suckers cut off with a hoe once or 


Good, strong, one-year-old plants, set out 
in spring, will produce canes large enough to 
bear a moderate crop of fruit the next year. 

The culture required is merely to keep the 
ground rich, tie up the young canes to some 
support, and cut out the old ones every season 
after the fruit 1s gathered, 

Currants.—There are some fifty or more 
varieties of currants in cultivation; but I 


think the following five sorts comprise all the | 


really valuable merits known to belong to our 
cultivated kinds: Black Naples, Red and 
White Dutch, White Grape, and Versailles. 
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It is almost impossible to make the soil too 
rich for the currant ; and one rather heavy or 
clayey is preferable to a light loam or sand. 
But they will thrive in any kind of soil not 
too wet, provided it is rich. In warm cli- 
mates, and rather dry soils, the ground among 
the plants should be constantly covered in 
summer with kind of coarse mulch. 
This will keep down weeds, and the soil cool 
and moist. 


some 


Young plants, of one or two years’ 
growth from cuttings, are better than older; 
and the greater part of the top should be 
pruned away at the time of planting. Pruning, 
in after years, consists mainly in thinning out 
both old and young canes, as they become too 
numerous. 

Cranberries.—This fruit is seldom culti- 
vated in gardens; it being better adapted to 
low, wet grounds than those usually selected 
for gardens. Buta small bed is admissible, 
even if for no other purpose than ornament ; 
and if well cared for, in the way of keeping 
the weeds from smothering the plants, and 
the ground liberally watered, a fair crop may 
be obtained. Of course, the cranberry is not 
particularly valuable as a garden fruit; still, 
it is worthy of trial. 

Gooseberries.—There are few localities 
where the large European sorts will thrive 
without receiving extra care and attention. 
If such are tried, the main points to be ob- 
served are to keep up a supply of young, 
thrifty plants, discarding the old ones as soon 
as they become diseased. Clean culture, or 
mulching the ground, and an annual thinning 

| out of the young shoots to prevent overbear- 

| ing, are the best safeguards against the great 
| enemy of these fruits—the mildew. 

| Our native sorts succeed in most localities 
in the northern States, and with no more 
attention than the currant; at least, no more 
than this fruit should receive. Smith’s Im- 
proved, Downing and Houghton’s Seedling 
are among the very best, although of small 

| size when compared with the foreign sorts. 

Grapes.—The grape may be admitted 

| pretty freely into the smallest gardens, be- 

| cause the vines may be trained over the fences, 
| upon arbors, or against the sides of buildings. 
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A rather dry, deep and rich soil is requisite. | 
Then start with young, thrifty vines, avoiding | 
the one almost universal error of permitting 
the vines to overbear. Haste in this has 
ruined more vines than disease ; but there is 
safety in the free use of the pruning knife in 
fall or winter, according to locality. The 
very best varieties are usually the most un- 
certain ; therefore, safety bids me to put Con- 
cord at the head of the list. Then one may 
add a Delaware, Iona, and, perhaps, a vine 
of the old Isabella, if in some favored locality. 
Of course, there are hundreds of other sorts 
which are good or excellent in particular 
locations; but experience alone can deter- | 
mine their value. 

Huckleberries.—A huckleberry bush or 
two, either of the upland or swamp species, 
should be in every garden. They are seldom | 
cultivated, but are worthy of far more atten- | 
tion than has been heretofore bestowed upon 
any of the native species. 

Dwarf Juneberry.—This is another very 
pretty fruit, seldom cultivated. The plants 
grow only two or three feet high, but bear a 
profusion of dark-purple berries. It is not 
particularly valuable, except for children and 
birds; but these have wants which should be 
supplied. 

Raspberries.—V arieties of this fruit are | 
so numerous that it is difficult to make a 
selection, unless one has had considerable 
experience with them in the locality where 
they are to be cultivated. What are called | 
the Blackcaps will thrive almost anywhere | 
from Alabama to Canada; but not so the 
varieties Rubus strigosus (the species to 
which our native red sorts belong), or the 
Rubus ideus, parent of all the foreign varie- 
ties, like the Antwerps, Franconia, and Clarke. 
The latter is the best variety I have ever | 
grown, for a light, sandy soil; and it is quite 
as hardy as any of the high-flavored sorts. 
For the three best varieties, raised from the 
foreign stock, I would name Clarke, Hornet, | 
and Brinckle’s Orange. High culture and 
protection in winter may be necessary; but 
the returns will amply repay the cost. 

Among the very hardy, native, red sorts, | 


to quality. 
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the Wilmington and Kirtland are among the 
most valuable of the many which I have 
tested. The Philadelphia is a fruit of a pur- 
plish-red color ; the canes hardy, and wonder- 
fully prolific.—an indispensable variety for 
the middle States; but neither sufficiently 
firm or bright enough in color for a market 
berry. 

Strawberries.—P\ant a bed of Wilson’s 
Albany first ; then look about for better varie- 
ties, if they are to be had, is my advice to all 
new beginners in strawberry culture. 

This, like the Philadelphia raspberry and 
Concord grape, will be pretty certain to bear 
fruit, although opinions may differ in regard 
Plant in early spring, and make 
the soil rich; yes, very rich, if you would 


have large fruit and in abundance. 


On heavy, fertile, clay soils the Triomphe 
de Gand and Jucunda will produce abundant 
crops of very large berries; but on sandy 


soils they are of little value. 


Seth Boyden is a monstrous fruit, of fair’ 
quality. The plant is also a vigorous grower, 
and succeeds well in light, rich soils. Charles 
Downing is also a valuable variety, succeed- 
ing over a wide range of country, and in 


almost any good soil. 


There are many other sorts perhaps equally 
as good for those who want plenty of straw- 
berries ; but there are none better. Lennig’s 
White, and Ladies’ Pine are superior in 
quality, but the fruit is generally like angel’s 
visits—few and far between. 


Planting Fruit Trees near the 
Line. 


BY J. A. D. 
HE courts, it appears, have decided that a 
man has no legal claim to a part of the 
fruit of a tree growing near the division line, 


‘and drawing largely upon his soil for its 
| growth and productions ; not because the com- 
| plaining party has no grievance, but because 


the “scales of justice” are inadequate to the 
exact division of the fruit. Perhaps the old 
blind goddess had better employ the Fair- 
banks, and get something better adapted to 
the complications of the age. 
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It is decided that the aggrieved party may 
cut off the limbs that hang over his ground, 
but he must do this with as little damage as 
possible; which means, I suppose, that he 
must use sharp tools, and wax the ends of the 
stubs. 

On his right to dig down and cut off the 
thieving roots, which may be feeding on his 
dear-bought superphosphate, they do not give 
an opinion; but it is inferred that he has no 
remedy, not expressly granted by the courts. 

On the same principle, a man may tether 
his cow on his neighbor’s grass, if he drives 
the stake on his own land. The courts would, 
doubtless, give the neighbor the privilege of 
driving the cow back whenever it trespassed, 
but he must do it gently. The milk would, 
of course, belong to the owner of the cow. 

Now, so far as this decision affects the trees 
already planted, it makes but little difference, 
as there are very few persons who would feel 
disposed to have any contention with their 
neighbors, to get what clearly appeared to 
them their own; but it is because it gives 
legal sanction to that which is morally wrong, 
and encourages that class of people who are 
willing to take all the laws allow, to continue 
a practice which ought to be discontinued. 

A row of thrifty apple trees, set within four 
feet of the line, would, in twenty years, extend 
their roots at least two reds beyond the line ; 
and while the owner of this strip of land has 
the unquestioned right to all it can produce, 
he gets not more than half a crop for his out- 
lay for culture and fertilizers; a return which 
would hardly leave him any profit. It would, 
probably, be just as well for him to give the 
owner of the trees a lease for a strip two rods 
wide during the life of the trees as to con- 
tinue to cultivate it. 

In regard to the custom of claiming all the 
trunks of forest trees on the premises, how- 
ever much they may have extended their 


roots across the line, the case is not parallel ; | 


because, first, there is a reciprocity, which, if 
not exactly equal, is generally near enough so 
to be satisfactory; and, second, because no 
damage can be claimed; as the growth of a 
forest improves the soil by drawing sustenance 


24 


deep in the ground, and shedding its leaves 
and products on the surface. So that a tree, 
growing in a dense forest, so near the line as 
to draw about as much from one side as the 
other, has done good service to the party who 
cannot claim the trunk. 

The nearest that fruit trees should ever be 
planted to the line, is half of the usual dis- 
tance trees are planted in the orchard. If 
pear, plum or cherry, ten feet; if apple, six- 
teen to twenty feet; and then the roots will 
encroach enough in a dozen years to draw 
largely from land adjoining, if cultivated. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 

a 

The Western Triumph Blackberry, 
Three years ago we saw advertised in a West- 
ern paper a new blackberry under the above 
name, and we ordered a dozen plants which 
came duly to hand, with a modest bill for the 
same, amounting to $5, which was promptly 
paid. The plants were set out and made a 
vigorous growth, producing a fair quantity of 
fruit last year, which we thought was of very 
good flavor, but were not up to the standard 
for size. The past winter was quite a severe 
one on all the small fruits, the blackberry not 
excepted ; but our Western Triumph plants 
passed through uninjured, and are at this time 
more heavily loaded with fruit than any other 
sort in our collection. The berries are also 
large, and so deliciously rich and sweet that 
to add sugar would be superfluous. The 
ladies of our household pronounce this new 
blackberry a “ Triumph,” especially the dys- 
peptic portion, who have to deny themselves 
of the privilege of eating sugar upon fruits of 
all kinds. If our Western people can suc- 
ceed as well with this variety as we have, 
there is no need of sending East for Kitta- 
tinny, Wilson and Lawton Blackberry plants. 
—Rural New Yorker. 

—— 

Dummet’s Orange Grove, South Florida, 
produced 600,000 oranges last season, and he 
expects to have 1,000,000 this year. Three 
or four years ago the trees were nearly de- 
stroyed by insects, but they have fully recov- 
ered and look finer than ever. 
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> m | should be studied with a view to this effect. 
{Window hardening, |Our greenhouses furnish such a variety of 

| plants with ornamental foliage—crimson, gol- 

| den, white, bronze, purple, and silvery-grey— 
| that almost any desired effect of color can 
| be produced independently of the .blossoms. 


The Garden in the House. 


Hanging Baskets. 


HIS graceful and convenient form of deco- 
ration increases in popularity from year to 
year. Many a city home, which would other- 
wise be destitute of floral adornment, is bright- 
ened by a hanging basket or two; and in the 
country, among people of taste and refinement, 
they are becoming more and more common. 
The baskets themselves are made of wire, 
terra cotta, or wood. The first named is the 
most usual, but the small terra cotta baskets 
are extremely neat and elegant for bay win- 
dows or other interior situations. They pos- 
sess, with the rustic wood baskets, the addi- 
tional advantage over the wire of retaining 
moisture longer, and thus suffering less from | 
neglect of frequent watering. The wood 
basket generally consists of a turned wooden 
bowl, covered over with twigs and roots to give 
it a rustic appearance. When this kind of 
basket is used, care should be exercised to see 
there are a few holes in the bottom to permit 
drainage. The matter is scarcely ever at- 
tended to by the makers, and florists who sell 
them ready filled with plants are apt to neglect 
it. The consequence is that the basket soon 
becomes water-logged, and the plants con- 
tained in it die of wet feet. Where provision 
for drainage has been neglected until after the 
basket is filled, holes may be bored from the 
outside, and the dropsical condition relieved. 
The wire baskets are first lined with thick 
Moss and afterwards filled with earth, into 
which the growing plants are set. 

Selection of Piants.—The central por- 
tion of the basket should be filled with upright 
plants of a neat dwarf habit, and around the 
edge those of creeping or trailing growth. 
But while a basket filled with any bright 
thrifty plants of suitable habit of growth is a 
thing of beauty, it is far better to make such 
a combination of color as to present a harmo- 
nious living picture. The colors, not only of 
the flowers, but also of the foliage employed, 


| When a less complicated style is preferred, a 
| basket may be made beautiful by its very sim- 


plicity. In such cases a single plant is suffi- 
cient, provided it makes up, by its luxuriance 
of growth, for the lack of variety. We saw 
a very attractive basket recently, which was 
completely wreathed with the rich foliage and 
bright mauve-colored flowers of an Ivy Ge- 
ranium. A plant of Saxifraga sarmentosa, 
sometimes called Strawberry Geranium, set 
in the centre of a small basket, will soon 
cover the surface with leaves, while the long 
tendrils and tassel-like stolons droop gracefully 
down the sides. Another useful plant in this 
way is the Convolvulus mauritanicus, a single 


specimen of which will soon make the basket 


a rich mass of bright green foliage and blue 
flowers. No one need be deprived of hanging- 
baskets on account of remoteness from green- 
houses, or inability to purchase greenhouse 
plants. No baskets are produced more exqui- 
site than can be made by judicious use of the 
plants found in the forests and fields. The 
basket itself may be made of woven twigs, the 
end of a little barrel covered over with rustic 
branches and roots, or a framework of brass or 
galvanized iron wire. Then, for filling, the 
forest furnishes abundance of Moss, rich light 
soil, and Ferns, Partridge Berry, Saxifrages, 
and all the immense variety of other plants 
which love to nestle in its shades, or seek its 
open sunny banks. 

Care of Baskets.—The first and most 
essential requisite for the health and even the 
life of plants suspended in baskets, is suffi- 
ciently frequent watering. Their wants in 
this respect vary, of course, with the size of 
the baskets and the material used. Wire 
baskets, in addition to being sprinkled every 
day and the Moss kept fresh, are greatly bene- 
fited by an occasional dipping in water. Wood 
and terra cotta baskets evaporate only at the 
surface, and, therefore, need less frequent 
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watering. Partial shade is essential to the 
healthy growth and luxuriance which are de- 
sirable in a hanging-basket. If exposed all 
day to the full glare of the summer sun, no 
amount of watering or care can preserve the 
plants from a parched and shrivelled appear- 
ance. Another requisite to the health and 
full development of plants in baskets, is, that 
they should not be overcrowded. Those 
which are bought from the florist’s ready made 
are almost invariably either overgrown or over- 
crowded.—Cultivator. 





The Japanese Primrose as a 
Pot Plant. 

HIS new floral visitor, condemned by some 

as an outdoor plant, is yet most highly 
recommended by D. T. Fish, in The Garden, 
as fit to take high rank as a pot plant. It 
bears moderate forcing remarkably well. The 
leaves are, if possible, greener and more deli- 
eately serrated and prettily arched when 
grown under glass. The flower stems rise 
higher, and the whorls of flowers unfold with 
more confidence, greater freedom, and to a 
wider measure. Grown near the glass, their 
color suffers but little; it, however, hardly 
reaches to the brilliancy and depth of hue to 
which it attains in the open air. It is, how- 
ever, exquisitely beautiful, and any loss of 
depth of tone in the flowers is compensated 
for by the greater size and more delicate 
beauty of the leaves. In size, and also in 
beauty of leaf, it is unmatched among prim- 
roses. It fits in nicely with most other 
flowers, adding richness and variety to the 
best of them. The color—that of the deepest 
pink—is one that is rather scarce ; and the 
habit of the plant, and its bold flower-stems, 
give it a distinguished air, even among the 
choicest species under glass. Single plants 
are effective, but a row on a shelf forms a 
feature in the greenhouse or conservatory at 
once unique and rich. It is also admirably 
suited for vases, window sills, landings or 
staircases. Among the choicest contrasts I 
have seen for many a day, was a double row 
in a long passage of the old Saxifraga pyra- 
midalis, and the Japanese Primrose. The 
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plants presented the most complete contrast to 
each other; and in the contrast, from the 
distinctive simple beauty of each, there resulted 
a most satisfactory effect. 

This old Saxifrage is one of the most 
effective of pot plants. Last year it was 
associated with blue Lobelias, depending from 
brackets above, and drooping from the base 
of the shelf below; and the result was even 
more beautiful. The two plants, while con- 
trasting exquisitely in color, harmonized 
well in grace and delicacy of flowers and 
habit. The Lobelia threw out streams of 
blue upon and from the white; the Primula 
japonica sent a line of the most brilliant pink 
right through the substance and along the 
side of the snowy and fluffy Saxifrage. 

Plants for a Miniature Rock Garden 
or a Fernery.—The following are recom- 
mended by the Garden as most suitable: 
Mesembryanthemums of different colors, Se- 
dum Sieboldii, Lysimachia, Nummularia, and 
some of the mossy Saxifrages. 

Spring House as a Plant Conserva- 
tory.—In Mr. Berekman’s Farmer and Gar- 
dener, there is a description of a spring house 
which is used as a conservatory. Over a 
bold spring a brick house has been erected, 
24 feet in diameter, and arched overhead, 
with six feet of earth on the arch. In the 
center of the house is a pool 16 feet across 
and 4} feet deep; the capacity of the spring 
15 gallons a minute. The temperature of the 
water is 62 degrees; that of the house is 
uniformly similar, although in extreme cold 
weather it has fallen to 55 degrees. The 
entrance to the house, six feet wide, is never 
shut, even during the coldest weather. Above 
and around the inner wall of the house are 
shelves, upon which numbers of very tender 
plants are placed, which are never watered, 
but remain in a most luxurious condition all 
winter. Begonias and other succulent plants 
of like character were in fine growth. It is 
suggested that the fortunate possessors of fine 
springs like this might use them to great 
advantage in building over them conservato- 
ries where water is made to do the duty of 
fire, as in the novel instance described. 
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New antl Rare Allants. 


Draceena metallica.—This robust-hab- 
ited stove plant is the finest of all the dark- 
colored Draczenas, the leaves being as much 
as 16 inches long, and of an oblong, acumi- 
nate form, with a marginate petiole 4 inches 
long. These, together with the sheathy leaf- 
stalks, are of a uniform, rich, coppery, purplish 
hue when young, becoming a dark purplish 
bronze when mature. The leaves are some- 
what erect and arching. Taking into account 
their large size, and their full and rich color- 
ing, together with the free habit of growth, D. 
metallica comes into the very foremost rank 
amongst decorative and exhibition plants. 
Imported from the Samoon Islands. — William 
Bull. 


Hibiscus (Rosa-sinensis) miniatus 


semi plents.—This remarkably showy stove 
plant has firm, almost leathery, ovate leaves, 
which are coarsely toothed, and brilliant 


flowers, of a vermilion-scarlet color, darker 
towards the base of the petals. The flowers 
are semi-double—the petals very much waved 


and recurved, forming an irregular undulated | 


mass four inches across, from which three 
partially petaloid staminal columns project 
two inches. The 


mality—the shape being wild—and abounding 
in fantastic curves; but, nevertheless, they 
are remarkably handsome. Imported from 
the South Sea Islands.— William Bull. 


Campsidium filicifolium.— A  free- | 


growing slender woody climber, from the 
Feejee Islands, and referred doubtfully to 
Campsidium, from the analogy of its foliage. 
It has opposite imparipinnate leaves, which 
are about five inches long, including a petiole 
of one inch, and consists of nine pairs of 
leaflets, which are small, ovate, deeply cut 
into two or three lobes on each side, the larger 
lobes being sometimes also toothed. The 


leaves, from their size and form, are strongly | 


suggestive of fronds of some small-growing 
pinnate Asplenium, A. viride, for example. 


brilliant and attractive | 
flowers are remarkable for the absence of for- | 


The growth and general character of the plant 
is so elegant that, whether cultivated as a 
small pot plant, trained on globular or other 
trellises, or planted as a climber, it has a 
most charming and engaging appearance. 
The flowers are as yet unknown. It has 
received first-class certificates both from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Socie- 
ties.— William Bull. 


j 


Viburnum Awafurki.—Of all the bril- 
liantly-colored autumnal plants I have ever 
seen, the plant above named is the finest. 
Some of its leaves are now of a bright rose 
| color.—Cor. The Gardener’s Chronicle. 


| Gymnogramma decomposita.—A very 
' handsome and well-marked stove Fern, be- 
| longing to the group furnished with ceraceous 
| pale yellow powder. The fronds are three 
| feet long and fully half as much in width, of 
triangular outline, and curving or arching in 
'a graceful manner; they are decompound, 
| the pinnge being unequally triangular-elongate, 
the pinnules triangular-lanceolate, the pinnu- 
lets oblong lobate, the lobes being deeply cut 
into from two to six small finger-like divisions , 
which gives the fronds a finely dissected ap- 
pearance. The stipe is about one foot long, 
freely covered while young with the pale 
golden powder.— William Bull. 


Phyllotenium mirabile.—A fine and 
distinct stove perennial from South America, 
'referred provisionally to the genus Phyllote- 

nium. It isa large free-growing plant, with 

‘tuberous root-stocks, throwing up a few pecu- 
liar leaves, which have semi-terete petioles, 
three feet high and of a purplish brown color, 
and a three-lobed blade, two feet wide across 
the base, which is cordate, with a deep sinus. 
The color of this leaf-blade is green, blotched 
with irregular patches of yellow-green, and 
stained beneath in the central portions with 
purple, which spreads outwards between the 
ribs. The lobes of the leaf are so arranged 
as to give it a sub-hastate character. It has 
been awarded a first-class certificate by the 
floral committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.— William Bull, 
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Hibiscus (Rosa-sinensis) miniatus semi plenus, 











i litor’s Hortfolia. 


English Horticultural Journals, 


We have watched with more than custom- 
ary interest the course of the leading Eng- 
lish horticultural journals for the past three 
years, and have felt disposed, more than once, 
to say a word of compliment to the manage- 
ment of two in particular. Zhe Garden, ed- 
ited by W. Robinson, and The Gardeners 
Chronicle, edited by Dr. Masters, are, in our 
judgment, the model gardening journals of the 
world. Nothing that we know of, either in 
America, or the whole world wide, approaches 
them in masterly ability, typographical beauty, 
We Ameri- 
can members of the same editorial field, have 
reason to feel special good will toward them 
for their uniform kind words toward Ameri- 
can journals. We have yet to see the first 
word of criticism or depreciation ; we have seen 


and good sterling common sense. 


no spirit or disposition of superciliousness 
which many, less successful, occasionally as- 
sume; and their interest and appreciation of 
American horticulture and gardening enter- 
prises grow more and more positive and cor- 
dial. The has been 
pre-eminent in its hearty editorial comments 
upon the recent proceedings of the American 
Pomological Socvety, and its notices of our 
leading men of horticultural talent. Scarcely 
a number appears but in its contents may be 
found a word or paragraph respecting Ameri- 
can gardening; and its editor seems to feel, 
in spirit and actual work, the fitness of award- 
ing to our great country some candid recog- 
nition of its vast and wonderful resources, as 
also the propriety of both countries exhibiting 
toward each other a warm mutual aid in the 
same occupations—rural literature and horti- 
cultural interests. 


Gardener’s Chronicle 


completeness. 


Pictorially made attractive 
with illustrations choicely engraved, its edito- 
rial departments are types of most complete 
information, most practically and sensibly 


handled. 
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Conducted with high dignity, never descend- 
ing to petty criticism with rivals or neighbors, 
its columns are witnesses of perfect courte- 
sy to all, and a disposition to furnish the 
most abundant information its patrons could 
desire. In a recent notice of American hor- 
ticultural journalism, it speaks frankly, award- 
ing it great praise for its practical character, the 
clearness of style, intelligent handling of every 
subject, with no waste of words, and the uni- 
form courtesy of writers toward each other. 

To all which encouragement America re- 
sponds with thanks. Our field is a difficult 
one to fill in the United States. We have 
editorial and contributors’ talent to produce 
journals and volumes far beyond anything now 
existing. Many stand ready to offer services, of 
pen and picture, to make memorials of highest 
value to American gardening, but alas, we can- 
not find the financial support. Four dollar 
weeklies cannot find any home here. Five or 
six dollar botanical repertories of beautiful 
colored plates of flowers will find but a few 
purchasers. The mass of our people, although 
they admit their love for gardening, still are 
unwilling to give more for a gardening journal 
than for the cheapest agricultural monthlies. 
The number of highly educated lovers of gar- 
dening is limited. Not even the great horti- 
cultural trade, numbering over 6,000 different 
establishments, give us any support ; not 500 
of them take any gardening journal. 

Our country differs in climate with each 
section. The West needs a different style of 
topics from the East; the South is another 
country altogether, and has no interest in our 
Northern projects or literature. 

To our English friends we say these are 
some of the peculiar reasons why American 
gardening journals are not more successful or 
more attractive than they are. Our public 
must be met with high talent at cheap prices, 


| and still have a more limited audience than 
The Garden ts, every number, a model of | 


any journal of agricultural character. 

The number of skilled horticulturists is 
moderate ; of gardeners, while the list is in- 
creasing, they too often drop the American 
journal to take their English favorite. 

It is a pleasure to witness such successes as 
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The Garden and The Gardener’s Chronicle. 
As long as they live and progress with such 
handsome strides, we think they will add in- 
citement to American editors to emulate them, 
as well as give genuine delight to hundreds 
who know their actual worth. 
Boldo. 

The American public were greatly enter- 
tained, two years ago, with wonderful reports 
of the curative properties of a new plant, 
“Cundurango.” Although we know that in 
one case it did prove of great efficacy, yet 
probably, in a majority of cases, it failed to 
meet the popular estimation. 


A new plant is now making its way to! 


prominent notice, called Boldo, which, upon 


the authority of the Medical Press, is really | 


wonderful. 
“‘ Researches have been made by Messrs. Du- 


jardin, Baumetz, and C. L. Verne, on this | 


proposed addition to our list of medicines. 
Boldo is a tree, found in Chili, of a height of 


five or six feet, isolated on mountainous re- | 


gions, with yellow blossoms and verdant foli- 
age. Its bark, leaves and blossom possess 
marked aromatic odor, resembling a mixture 
of turpentine and camphor. The leaves con- 
tain largely an essential oil. 
alkaloid which is already called “ boldine.” 
Its properties are chiefly as a stimulant to di- 
gestion, and having a marked action on the 
liver. Its action was discovered accidentally 
thus: some sheep, which were liver diseased, 
were confined in an enclosure, which happened 
to have been recently repaired with Boldo 
twigs. The animals ate the leaves and shoots, 


and were observed to recover speedily. Direct | 


observation proves its action. Thus, one 
gramme of the tincture excites appetite, in- 
creases the circulation, and produces symp- 


toms of circulatory excitement, and acts on | 


the urine, which gives out the peculiar odor 
of Boldo.” 

The Gardener’s Chronicle, in commenting 
upon it, says that it is a native of Chili, 
Boldosa fragrans. Its introduction to medi- 
cine is comparatively recent. Professor Bent- 
ley speaks of its employment as a remedy to 
diseases of the liver. In Chili the tree has 


It contains an 


The Horticulturist. 


|many uses; the sugary, succulent fruits are 
eaten ; the bark is employed in tanning; and 
the wood is much esteemed when prepared as 


| charcoal. 


Western New York Horticultural Society. 

The annual meeting of this society will be 
held in the Common Council Chamber, in the 
| city of Rochester, on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day, January 6th and 7th, 1875, commencing 
at 11 o’clock a. m., Wednesday. In addi- 
tion to the usual reports of standing commit- 
tees, there will be addresses and discussions 
on many of the most important fruit growing 
and horticultural topics of the day, and it is 
expected that the meeting will be one of more 
than ordinary interest. Samples of new and 
rare fruits, and other objects of special inter- 
| est, are solicited. 


Moth on Fruit Trees, 

Dr. Hui says, that an application of 
soft soap is a better remedy for the exclusion 
of the moth on fruit treés than carbolic soap, 
and not near so expensive. 

Vick’s Catalogue, 1875. 

The new issue of Vick’s Floral Guide, for 
1875, judging from advance sheets, which we 
have received, will be the very best literary work 
Mr. Vick has ever performed. ‘It is a perfect 
glossary of garden flowers, with every possi- 
ble item and directions to assist in their culti- 
vation, and the most complete the country has 
ever seen. The book, for now it is a book, 
contains divisions into annuals, perennials, 
bulbs, climbers, garden vegetables, green- 
/house plants, ete. Under these divisions, 
‘each flower has a full description, with illus- 
trations, so that any cultivator may, at any 
moment, turn to it and learn all that his fancy 

could desire. No prices are given in this part 

of the book, but will be published at the end 
in the shape of an index. We need not add 
| that it is issued in Mr. Vick’s usually tasteful 
style, and we would specially recommend that 
Mr. Vick keep the plates of the literary por- 
tion of the book, and bind the pages up into a 
volume for permanent circulation, and con- 
venient reference by the public at large. It 
would make a publication of great use, and be 
everywhere well appreciated. 








